abstention and the working of ahimsa as he understood
it. He said that it was unseemly for anyone to object
to the prayer, especially, when it was on a private lawn.
Nevertheless, his ahimsa warned him against disregarding
even one objector when an overwhelming majority were
likely to overawe one person into silence. It would be
otherwise if the whole audience objected. It would
then be his duty to have the prayer even at the risk
of being molested. There was also the further consi-
deration that the majority should not be disappointed
for the sake of one objector. The remedy was simple.
If the majority restrained themselves and entertained
no anger against, or evil design on, the solitary objector,
it would be his duty to hold the prayer. The possibility,
however, was that if the whole audience was non-violent
in intention and action, the objector would restrain
himself. Such he held was the working of non-violence.
He further held that truth and non-violence were not
the monopoly of a few adepts. All universal rules of
conduct known as God's commandments were simple
and easy to understand and carry out if the will was
there. They only appeared to be difficult because of
the inertia which governed mankind. Man was a pro-
gressive being. There was nothing at a standstill in
nature. Only God was motionless for, He was, is and
will be the same yesterday, today and tomorrow, and
yet was ever moving. We need not, however, worry
ourselves over the attributes of God. We had to realize
that we were ever progressing. Hence, he held that if
mankind was to live, it had to come growingly under
the sway of truth and non-violence. It was in view of
these two fundamental rules of conduct that he and the
audience had to work and live.
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